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THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1850 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
“ CHALLENGER ” EXPEDITION. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger ” during the Years 1873-76, under the 
command of Captain George S. Nares , R.N ., F.R.S., 
and the late Captaiti Frank T. Thomson , WA'I Pre¬ 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, Knt., F.R.S., &c., Director of the 
Civilian Staff on board, and now of John Murray, 
L.L.D., Ph.D., &c., one of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition. Zoology—Vols. XXXI. and XXXII. 

(Published by Order of Her Majesty’s Government. 
London : Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
and sold by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1S89.) 

ITH these recently published volumes, the series 
of Reports on the zoological results of the Chal¬ 
lenger Expedition, comes to a close. Volume XXXI. 
contains three Reports, Ijie first of which is on the 
“ Alcyonaria,” by Profs. E. Perceval Wright and Th. 
Studer. It would appear that on the first distribution of 
the zoological treasures of the Expedition, the Alcyonaria 
were given to Prof, von Kolliker to describe, and the first 
part of his Report on the Pennatulidfe, forms the Second 
Report published in 1880. From a note of the editor, 
we learn that Prof. Kolliker being unwilling to under¬ 
take the remainder of the group, the fixed forms were 
committed to Dr. E. P. Wright for description. After the 
appearance of the “Narrative of the Expedition” in 
which a few of the more remarkable of the new species 
were described by this author, Prof. Studer consented to 
join Dr. Wright in preparing the Report, and all the details 
were worked out in unison. 

The Report opens with a brief introduction, in which 
an attempt is made to present a more or less complete 
list of the orders, families, and genera, of the recent 
Alcyonaria; short diagnoses and references to the 
bibliography are given. While this introduction might 
with advantage have been greatly expanded, yet we think 
its value will be appreciated by all those working at this 
group. This is followed by the description of the genera 
and species in the Challenger collection. In the earlier 
pages an attempt has been made to include brief notices of 
all the known forms, but it was soon found that this would 
occupy too much space, as the forms from large portions 
of the Indian Ocean and the very rich Alcyonarian fauna 
of the western shores of North America were not repre¬ 
sented in the collection. 

One hundred and eighty-nine species are described as 
found during the voyage of the Challenger and of this 
number no less than one hundred and thirty-three are 
described as new. Of the more interesting of these, the 
following may be mentioned, Callozostron mirabilis , a 
most extraordinary species taken in the Antarctic Sea, in 
the most southerly dredging made during the voyage. 
While there can be no doubt as to its affinities yet this 
form presents many puzzling features. Another remark¬ 
able species from the Fiji’s, Calypterinus allmani, although 
it has a rigid axis, in the arrangement of its polyps shows 
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some relationship to the previously mentioned species 
A great number of new species are added to a genus 
quite recently described by Verrill, and which is made 
the type of the family Dasygorgidae. The new genus 
Acanthoisis, which is nearly related to the well known 
genus Isis, exhibits an unique condition of its axis, which 
consists of alternate horny and calcareous joints, the 
latter being very beautifully grooved and spined. Keroeides 
koreni, with a sclerogorgic axis, from Japan, is also a 
curious species, with massive spicules. 

Under the heading of “ Geographical Distribution,” a 
brief history is given of the distribution of the species of 
most of the well established genera ; while this subject is 
necessarily very incomplete, yet it would seem as if the 
West Indian Islands, the Californian shores of America, 
the Australian seas and especially those of Japan were 
the chief centres of the group. But it cannot be overlooked 
that the record is very imperfect and that the recent 
researches of Danielssen have proved that immense num¬ 
bers of species exist in the seas of Norway. 

This Report extends to 386 pages and is illustrated by 
49 lithographic plates, the figures in which have been 
drawn by Mr. George West, Jun., and Mr. Armbruster of 
Berne. 

The second Report is by Dr. Gunther, on the pelagic 
fishes, and comprises an account of the specimens which 
were obtained in the open ocean by means, chiefly, of the 
surface net. 

The specimens were as numerous as those of either 
the shore or deep-sea fishes, described in the author’s 
first and second Reports on the Challenger fishes, and 
by far the greater number were of small size ; some, indeed, 
had been taken at so early a stage in their development 
as to make it impossible to refer them to their family or 
even order. The pelagic fish fauna, as defined by the 
author, consists, first, of the truly pelagic fish—those 
which habitually live on the surface of the ocean, acci¬ 
dentally and rarely approaching the shore ; the majority 
breed in the open sea and pass through all their phases 
of growth without coming into the vicinity of land ; 
numerous representatives of these were in the collections. 
Secondly, there are a number of fishes inhabiting the depth 
of the ocean, from a hundred fathoms downwards, which 
seem periodically to ascend to the surface, possibly in 
connection with their propagation ; most of these are 
found at the surface, only during the early stages of their 
growth, but they connect the truly surface fishes with the 
deep-sea fishes, and were fairly well represented in the 
collection. Thirdly, the pelagic fauna receives a very- 
considerable contingent from the littoral fauna ; some 
shore fishes, when in a young state, are, while floating on 
the surface, driven to sea to great distances by currents 
and winds ; many such immature forms were found. And, 
lastly, fully developed specimens of littoral species some¬ 
times stray or are accidentally driven out to the open sea, 
and several such were in the collection. 

Sixty-seven species are indicated, and several new 
genera and species are described. A new species of 
Rranchiostoma is described from the Pacific; it was 
either from the surface or from a depth of 1000 fathoms ; 
the perfect condition of its delicate fin-fringe seemed to 
militate against the latter idea, and yet it would be even 
more extraordinary to find a lancelet living at the surface 
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of the open sea. This Report extends to 47 pages, and 
has six plates. 

The third Report is by Arthur W. Waters, and is 
entitled a “ Supplementary Report on the Polyzoa.’ 
From every point of view we regret that these “notes 
the time for the preparation of which has been limited 
by Mr. Murray,” have been published as part of the 
present series of Reports. 

If the Reports on the Challenger Polyzoa by the late 
George Rusk, which form Parts XXX. and L, of the 
zoological series, had been defective, say, for example, 
that a number of new or rare species had escaped de¬ 
scription, then it would have been useful and perhaps 
excusable to have had a supplemental Report issued, 
noting such ; but out of the 41 pages of which this 
Supplementary Report consists, not more than one and 
a half are devoted to the record of the three new species 
described, while the rest is simply a series of criticisms 
on the late Mr. Busk’s work. 

The very heading of the Report contains an implied 
piece of criticism, “ The term Polyzoa is used for sake of 
uniformity.” Into the argument pro and con for the use, 
of this term it is not needful for us here to enter, but 
remembering what Mr. Rusk had written to justify its use, 
this uncalled-for remark might have been omitted. We 
read :— 

“ Shortly after the death of Mr. George Busk, who 
prepared the Report on the Challenger Polyzoa, I had, 
through the kindness of his daughter, Miss Busk, an 
opportunity of examining some of the duplicate speci¬ 
mens, and I desire to thank her for sending me those 
which, from published criticism, were most interesting to 
me.' I have also to thank Mr. John Murray, the director 
of the Challenger publications, for allowing me to examine 
the whole of the duplicate material in Edinburgh. I 
communicated to Mr. Murray some valuable results 
arising from an examination of sections of the Challenger 
specimens prepared by a method similar to that employed 
in the examination of fossil Polyzoa, and at his request I 
have drawn up the following supplementary notes on the 
Challenger species.” 

We have been careful to quote the author’s own 
account of his work, which would have formed an in¬ 
teresting communication to any of our scientific Societies, 
but which seems to us to be quite out of place where it is 
now published. There is probably not one of the eighty- 
two Reports published on the zoological results of the 
Challenger Expedition that could not be added to and 
emended, and no one would wish that they should escape 
every just criticism, but this is quite a different thing from 
employing the funds placed by the Treasury for the pub¬ 
lication of these Reports on the printing and illustrating 
of critical notes on the already published ones. This 
supplementary Report is illustrated by three plates from 
drawings of the author. 

In the editorial notes to Vol. XXXII. we are told :— 

“ This volume concludes the zoological series of Reports 
on the scientific results of the Expedition, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of a few supplementary notes to some of 
the memoirs and Prof. Huxley’s Report on the genus 
Spirula, which may appear as an appendix to the con¬ 
cluding summary volume.” 

We must content ourselves with protesting against the 
publication of any further “ supplementary notes ” on the 


Reports unless these are contributed by the several authors- 
thereof. As to a “ concluding summary volume,” opinions 
may differ as to the advisability of publishing a summary 
of the thirty-two volumes in the same series as the 
original volumes. For the scientific worker such a 
summary would be quite useless, for any such would have 
recourse to the full details. For the general reader, 
anxious to know something of the facts stored away, 
beyond his reach, in these many ponderous volumes, a 
summary would no doubt be of interest, and, if fairly well 
executed, of value, but the size and cost of a volume like 
those already published in this series would place such 
far beyond the buying powers of most people, and to us 
it would seem a waste of public money to undertake so un¬ 
necessary a labour. If, indeed, the Treasury would pub¬ 
lish, in a convenient handy volume,a carefully prepared 
sketch of the cruise of the Challenger, with a few chap¬ 
ters added giving a summary of the additions to biological 
knowledge, which were the [immediate results of the 
Expedition, such a volume would be acceptable to the 
general public, and would let them know more than they 
at present do of the most important voyage of discovery 
of this century. 

The first Report in Volume XXXII. is on the Antipath- 
aria by George Brook, and we believe it to be one of the 
most praiseworthy of all the Reports ; the time at the 
disposal of the author was of necessity very short, and 
perhaps no group of marine animals had been so little 
attended to. Our Museums no doubt possessed numerous 
specimens, but these being in the great majority of cases, 
only the dried skeletons, presented little upon which to 
work, there were therefore many and serious drawbacks 
to a determination of the species or to a knowledge of their 
anatomy. In spite of all this Mr. Brook has succeeded in 
making this Report an excellent contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the classification, distribution, and anatomy of 
the group. There was one fortunate circumstance about 
the Challetiger specimens, most of them had the polyps 
well preserved, so that their structure could be fairly 
well made out. Mak ing the most of the material at his 
disposal, the author has attempted a partial revision of 
the group, and has placed the classification for the first 
time on a natural basis. The study of the fine collections 
made by Pourtales and during the voyages of the Blake , 
would have greatly assisted Mr. Brook’s labours, but as 
in the case of the Alcyonaria, the specimens were not 
available. 

N early all the forms collected by the Challenger were 
new, which is to be largely accounted for, by the fact 
that almost all the collections were made in localities 
from which no Antipatharia had been previously recorded. 
The collection is remarkably deficient in littoral forms, 
but a number of species are now for the first time 
described from great depths. In this monograph not only 
are all the Challenger species described but a number of 
new species in the British Museum are also described, so 
that the Report forms quite a monograph of the group. 

The Report opens with a bibliography, not a very 
extensive one, and one which up to the time of Pallas, 
possesses little interest. Botanists like Bauhin, Tournefort, 
and Breynius are among the pre-Linnasan writers who 
refer to these corals, and it is worthy of note that the last 
mentioned of these authors, describes and gives an 
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excellent figure of a species of Antipathes, in his 
“ Prodomus fasciculi rariorum plantarum anno 1679 in 
hortis celeberrimis Hollandiac, etc., observatarum.” He 
calls it Abies maritima , and mentions it as a fossil plant; 
thus beginning his Prodomus with a form which was not 
a plant, and which certainly never grew in any of the 
Dutch gardens. After the bibliography there is a critical 
review of the literature ; it is pleasing to find the author 
doing justice to Esper’s “beautiful work ‘ Die Pflanzen- 
thiere,’ ” and without wishing to enter on any technical 
criticism in a general notice like this, we may mention, 
in reference to a remark that “ Esper does not describe 
Antipathes ericoides, but gives a figure of it,” that in the 
second volume of his work, p. 150, he tells us that the 
name Antipathes myriophylla should replace the name of 
Antipathes ericoides engraved on the plate, and having 
a delamarck’s 1 copy of the “ Fortsetzungen der Pflan- 
zenthiere ” open before us, we may add that nearly all the 
references to Part ii. of this work in Mr. Brook’s Report 
should be to Part i. Part ii. contains only 48 pages, and 
Antipathes virgata, Esper, is the only species of the 
genus described in it. In justice to Esper it may be also 
mentioned that he corrects his mistake of describing 
a decorticated gorgonid as A. flabellum (vide “ Pflanzenth. 
forts.,” ii. Th. p. 33). 

The general morphology is next treated of, a general 
outline of the structure of the various genera, more 
especially with regard to the forms of the zooids and the 
number of and relative development of the mesenteries ; 
this is the first detailed outline of the kind yet published 
on the morphology of the group, and it is illustrated by 
woodcuts. The classification and description of the 
genera and species follow ; then notes on the geogra¬ 
phical and bathymetrical distribution. Four species were 
taken at depths of between 2000 and 3000 fathoms. 

A chapter on the anatomy concludes the Report, but 
we must content ourselves with quoting only the last 
few words of this most valuable contribution:— 

“ The Antipathinas approach the Cerianthidae more 
closely than the Hexactinite in structure, particularly in the 
following points : the arrangement of the mesenteries ; 
the relatively thin mesoglcea, which is entirely devoid 
of stellate connective tissue cells; the presence of an 
ectodermal muscular layer in the stomodasum and body 
wall; and the rudimentary condition of the musculature 
of the mesenteries.” 

This Report extends to 222 pages, and has an atlas of 
15 plates. 

The second Report in this volume is by Prof. Th. 
Studer, M.D. Bern, being a “ Supplementary Report on the 
Alcyonaria.” We quote the short preface ;— 

“ After the main Report on the Challenger Alcyonaria 
was in the press, several further specimens were found. 
These were in part new species, of which however, it was 
no longer possible to insert a description in the text. I 
am under great obligations to Dr. John Murray, the 
editor of the Challenger Reports, for allowing me to 
publish in the form of a supplement an account of these 
new species with the necessary illustrations. At the same 
time I have seized the opportunity to insert further illustra¬ 
tions of such forms as Dr. Wright and myself had only 
been able to describe in the Report, as Telesto tricho- 
stemma and Siphonogorgia kollikeri. This supplement 

1 So Lamarck has written his name on the title-pages. 
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extends the list of the Challenger collection by three new 
species of the genus Siphonogorgia, three Muriceidte, an 
Indian representative of the genus Bebryce (which before 
had been known only from the Mediterranean), and one 
of the Plexauridse.” 

It seems surprising that as a matter of courtesy, quite 
apart from other considerations, either the editor of these 
Reports or the author of this supplementary one, could 
have brought out this 81 st Part of the Challenger Reports, 
without any communication with or participation therein, 
by Prof. Wright, to whom the preparation of the Report 
of the fixed Alcyonaria was originally committed. 

With personal matters the reader has no right to be 
troubled, but he may well inquire why, when the Report 
itself was published in 1889 as the joint work of two 
Reporters, who narrate in their preface how pleasantly 
they worked in unison, there should appear in the same 
year this supplementary Report, written by but one of 
the two, and why he should acknowledge “ his great obli¬ 
gations to Dr. Murray for enabling him to describe seven 
new species, under his own name,” which had been 
found not by himself, but had been transmitted to him 
by his co-reporter as new forms early in 1888. The dates 
of the reception of the manuscript of this supplement 
prove that it could have been easily added to the 
appendix to the Report. 

This supplementary Report adds eight, not seven as 
stated in the preface as quoted above, to the species 
collected during the cruise of the Challenger. The 
“ Indian representative of the genus Bebryce ” belongs to 
the Muriceidae ; but the interesting Sarakkacrassa , Dan., 
belonging to the Alcyonidae must be added to the list. 
Seven new species are described and figured, in addition 
to the last mentioned species, and figures are given of 
Siphonogorgia kollikeri and Telesto trichostemma which 
were described in the original Report. To the fourteen 
pages of the Report is added a list of the Alcyonaria 
(Pennatulacea excepted) obtained during the voyage, 
arranged according to the order of the stations at which 
they occurred ; this comparatively useless record occupies 
ten pages, and is followed by a four page account of the 
bathymetrical range of the species, which takes no 
account of the record of the ranges as given in the 
original Report, which omits references to some of the 
Challenger forms and alludes to a large number of genera 
not found by the Challenger. 

The six plates have been well drawn by Armbruster of 
Berne. 

The third Report and the last of the series is by Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel, on the deep-sea Keratosa. 

It will be remarked that this is not a “supplementary” 
Report to the Report on the Keratosa by Dr. Polejaeff 
published in 1884, and it may be mentioned that the 
forms herein described appear to be of a very doubtful 
nature, “ several spongiologists (among them some well 
known authorities) had denied their sponge nature and 
declared that these peculiar objects were either Rhizopods 
or other Protozoa. Other naturalists on the contrary who 
were closely acquainted with the Rhizopods, could not 
acknowledge their Rhizopod nature, neither could they 
make out the class to which they belonged.” Possibly 
Prof. Haeckel was even one of these later for he tells us 
that “ A closer comparative examination of these doubtful 
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organisms of the deep sea has led me to the conviction 
that they are true sponges, for the most part modified in 
a peculiar manner by the symbiosis with a commensal 
organism which is very probably in most cases (if not in 
all) a Hydropolyp stock.” 

Four families and eleven genera of these strange forms 
are described, and the species are well illustrated. With 
some few of them we may have had a previous acquaint¬ 
ance, but these turn up here with quite new faces ; for, “ to 
avoid further confusion,” the author “ proposes to employ 
the term Haliphysema for that monothalamous Foramini- 
fer in the sense of Mobius, Brady, and most recent 
authors”; while “for the true Physemaria, however,” 
which he described in 1876 “ as Haliphysema primerdi- 
alis, &c., it will be best to adopt the term Prophysema,” 
and he thinks that “ it may be that the body-wall (in 
these Physemaria) is perforated by numerous microsco¬ 
pical pores, and that these were closed temporarily and 
accidentally during the few hours I was examining them ; 
in this case they are Ammoconida;,” that is, belong to 
the first family of these deep-sea Keratosa. 

In the truly extraordinary forms placed in the fourth 
family of Stannomidae, containing specimens taken from 
depths of between 2425 and 2925 fathoms, we find pre¬ 
sent a fibrillar spongin skeleton, composed of thin, simple 
or branched spongin fibrilte, never anastomosing or re¬ 
ticulated and also symbiotic Hydroids. Haeckel thinks 
that these “ fibrilte ” throw some light on the peculiar fila¬ 
ments met with in the Ilircinidce, and that in both in¬ 
stances these fibres are not independent organisms, but 
are produced by the sponges, in which they occur, and 
should be regarded, as “ monaxial Keratose spicules.” 

In concluding this notice of one of the most remark¬ 
able of the series of animal forms found during the ex¬ 
pedition of the Challenger, we feel compelled to protest 
against the style of the author’s criticisms on Poldjaeff's 
previously published Reports on the Keratosa. It is very 
easy to write that “the whole systematic work of Polejaeff 
turns in a large circulus vitrosus,” &c., &c., but is it fair 
or just for one Reporter to thus, at the expense of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, write of a fellow Reporter? Such 
sentences must have been overlooked by the editor. 

This Report extends to ninety-two pages, and is accom¬ 
panied by an atlas of eight coloured plates. 


THE VERTEBRATES OF LEICESTERSHIRE 
AND RUTLAND. 

The Vertebrate Animals of Leicestershire and Rutland. 
By Montagu Browne. Pp. 223, illustrated. (Birming¬ 
ham and Leicester, 1889.) 

S we are informed in the preface, the volume before 
us is the first complete work treating of the verte¬ 
brate fauna of the two counties mentioned in the title, 
which has hitherto appeared, although scattered notes 
and a few lists have been published by several writers. 
The author, who, from his position as Curator of the 
Town Museum at Leicester, has exceptional opportunities 
for a work of this nature, can certainly claim that the 
result of his labours does not err on the side of incom¬ 
pleteness. Thus this volume is not only a record of all 
the existing species of vertebrates which have been 
observed within the limits of the counties in question, but 


likewise includes the fossil forms hitherto described from 
the same area.. The recent and extinct forms are, indeed, 
arranged together in a systematic manner, without any 
difference of type or other indication to distinguish at a 
glance the fauna of the present from that of the past; 
and it is certainly rather startling, at first sight, to 
find in a fauna of an English Midland county the dor¬ 
mouse immediately followed by elephants and rhino¬ 
ceroses, Now, although we are not on the side of those 
who regard the sciences of zoology and palaeontology as 
separated by a wide gulf, yet we venture to think that in 
this instance the author would have been better advised 
had he given his synopsis of extinct types in a separate 
portion of the volume, after having first dealt with the 
existing species. Faunas are, indeed, to a very large 
extent, features of one particular epoch; and when we 
have those of two or more distinct epochs mixed up 
together, we tend to lose sight of the peculiar features 
of each one. The ordinary student of the local distribution 
of existing English mammals will find that the introduction 
of a number of extinct types, of which he knows nothing, 
tends to distract his attention from the observations 
regarding the local distribution of the living forms. 
Fortunately, indeed, this objection does not apply to the 
birds, in which no extinct forms are recorded. 

The very natural tendency on the part of the author 
to make as much as possible of his subject, probably 
accounts for the introduction of some groups or species 
which might have been better omitted, or, at all events, 
passed over with a brief foot-note. Thus, in the first place, 
the introduction of the family Hominidce could have been 
very well spared, at all events in the systematic arrange¬ 
ment. Then, again, the devoting of nearly two pages to 
the order Cetacea seems to be very unnecessary, seeing 
that the only ground for the introduction of this order 
into the fauna of Leicestershire is that the bones of 
whales are sometimes used as gate-posts, or in one 
instance as an ornament to a carriage-drive ! The 
author’s remark in the latter instance that he records 
“ these, lest, in the event of their getting loose and being 
subsequently dug up, they should be mistaken for bones 
of an extinct elephant,” reads as though intended for 
a caustic sarcasm against pateontologists. As another 
instance, we may mention the case of the avocet (p. 150), 
introduced on the ground that a gentleman fishing at 
the junction of the Soar with the Trent, at the extreme 
northemlimit of West Leicestershire, saw what he believed 
to be an example of this bird flying overhead. The 
inclusion of species on this account would almost justify 
passengers passing through a town by railway being 
entered among the list of visitors thereto. 

The same natural tendency to make the most of the 
subject will probably account for the introduction of 
sub-ordinal and sectional names ( e.g. Carnivora Vera, 
rEluroidea, Arctoidea, &c.) which are of no possible 
importance in a work of this nature, and are really an 
incumbrance. 

The author tells us he has followed the latest descrip¬ 
tions throughout his work, and we see that in several 
instances he is even in advance of many writers in regard 
to the adoption of early names on the ground of priority. 
Thus the name Microtus is employed for the voles, in 
lieu of the well-known Arvicolas but in this particular 
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